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Tros Tyriusque mihi nulla discrimine agetur 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

APRIL, 1919 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICA* 

MUST IT BE SACRIFICED TO HUMANITY ? 

BY THE EDITOR 



When Abraham Lincoln arrived in Washington from 
Springfield, in 1861, the nation was confronting the most 
vital crisis that had arisen in its history. With deep and 
solemn appreciation of that dreadful fact Mr. Lincoln ut- 
tered these words in his first inaugural : 

" My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by 
taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of you in 
hot haste to a step which you would never take deliber- 
ately, that object will be frustrated by taking time, but no 
good object can be frustrated by it." 

That was the counsel of tolerance, of prudence and of 
wisdom. Our country is now facing another paramount 
exigency. Opinions may differ as to its importance com- 
pared with that which arose in 1861. I feel myself — 
and I am trying to speak without exaggeration but from 
a sense of profound conviction — that it is even more vital. 
What would have happened if our Union had been divided 
into two separate commonwealths no man can predicate 
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with any semblance of authority. By the mercy of 
God, the necessity of engaging in such speculation did 
not arise. We are, however, assured of this fact that, even 
though disunion had eventuated, the fundamental prin- 
ciples and traditions of the Republic would have been re- 
tained by each of the two nations thus created. How long 
to their mutual disadvantage they would have remained 
separate entities no one can tell, nor for the present purpose 
is it essential or profitable to attempt to formulate an 
opinion. 

The point I wish to emphasize by way of contrast is 
that the danger which now confronts America is vastly 
greater than even that of those black days immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War, for the reason that we are now asked 
to change our form of government, to divest our nation of 
its full independence and its most cherished tradition, and 
to sacrifice in part at least our sovereignty. That is what 
the proposed mingling of the United States with the Powers 
of Europe and of Asia means. The fact is undeniable; 
indeed it is admitted reluctantly but definitely by the pro- 
ponents of the new order of the government of the world. 

If it were necessary to produce evidences in substantia- 
tion of this statement there would be no difficulty in doing 
so. Both the President and the ex-President, the leaders 
of the movement, have made the acknowledgment over and 
over again. They insist merely that such a waiver is one 
only of degree; that it is in no essential sense a novelty be- 
cause every treaty ever made bears a concession, however 
slight, of like import. This rejoinder is neither conclu- 
sive nor convincing, for the reason that every treaty entered 
into by the United States contains a distinct provision that 
it may be legally abrogated or denounced at any time upon 
compliance with certain prescribed conditions. That is to 
say, a treaty is temporary in its nature and not binding 
upon the contracting parties beyond the time when either 
may deem its continuance in force disadvantageous or un- 
advisable. 

The present proposal, on the other hand, is perpetual, 
a covenant from which none of the parties thereto can with- 
draw with honor or without in effect declaring war upon 
the rest of the world. Upon this point also there is no dis- 
agreement. Even though there were a difference of 
opinion as to the inherent right of withdrawal, regardless 
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of the absence from the written document of such a privi- 
lege, the very existence of the doubt might easily produce 
confusion, misunderstandings and disasters surpassing even 
those likely to spring from the implied denial of the right 
itself. 

I shall not attempt to analyze the concrete proposal 
submitted to the country by the President. That has 
already been done so thoroughly and so effectively that 
nothing that I could say would add materially to the store 
of knowledge which you already possess. There is more- 
over another wholly practical reason. It is now clearly 
evident that the covenant in its present form is doomed to 
failure. We may safely assume that the pledge signed by 
more than one-third of the Senators and supported by an 
actual majority makes this a certainty, wholly aside from 
recent information from Paris that several of the other 
Powers regarded the published draft as purely tentative, 
have had at no time any real intention of accepting it un- 
amended, and acquiesced in its promulgation for the sole 
purpose of serving the President's convenience. 

Even the President himself, while not modifying his 
insistence that no material change whatever would be ad- 
missible, inferentially conceded upon the eve of sailing, the 
necessity of adopting another method, at least, of achiev- 
ing his ultimate aim. Tacitly recognizing the impossi- 
bility of imposing his will upon the coordinate branch of 
the treaty-making power, he announced his purpose to cir- 
cumvent the Senate by so weaving into the treaty of peace 
the threads of the covenant that separation would be im- 
possible, and that thereby he would put the Senate in such 
a position that it would be compelled to ratify his propos- 
als or to assume responsibility for continuance of the war, 
thus following the course of Congress when it puts a 
" rider," wholly extraneous in nature, upon an appropria- 
tion bill, which the Executive must approve perforce, to 
provide means for conducting the affairs of the Government. 

The ethics, or even perhaps the morality, of such a pro- 
ceeding I shall not discuss. To do so would involve almost 
necessarily consideration of, and perhaps reflection upon, 
the President's motives. Into that realm I shall not and 
you would not wish me to enter. Nevertheless, while I 
would not under any circumstances, in the common phrase, 
attack the President, I hold it to be not only the right but 
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the positive obligation, especially of a publicist, not only 
to criticise but to denounce anything and everything that 
a President may do or attempt to do that seems to be wrong. 
We are altogether too prone to make a fetich of our Chief 
Magistrate and to regard his every act as of origin so 
nearly approaching divine as to be practically immune 
even to discussion. After all, every President, from Wash- 
ington to Wilson, has been the same fallible being after 
he entered the White House as he was before; and, after 
all, he continues to be in fact, as one occasionally disin- 
genuously declares himself to be in theory, a mere public 
servant, whose official performances are properly subject 
to the approval or disapproval of his masters. 

But, however we may regard the propriety under our 
laws and customs of the procedure which the President an- 
nounces he shall follow in the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, none can deny the merit or the value of his frankness. 
Forewarned is forearmed. For the first time since he 
sailed away to France early in December and substituted 
intensive secrecy for the " open covenants openly arrived 
at " which had been guaranteed by the first of the fourteen 
commandments, we now know precisely what to expect. 
Nor is there occasion for surprise in the programme 
adopted. Long ago, before Mr. Wilson had any anticipa- 
tion of becoming President of the United States, he formu- 
lated his theory of the practical relationship of the two 
treaty-making branches of the Government. Writing in 
1907 on Constitutional Government in the United States, 
Dr. Wilson said: 

" Of one of the greatest of the President's powers I have 
not yet spoken at all: his control, which is very absolute, 
of the foreign relations of the nation. The initiative in for- 
eign affairs, which the President possesses without any re- 
striction whatever is virtually the power to control them 
absolutely. The President cannot conclude a treaty with a 
foreign Power without the consent of the Senate, but he 
may guide every step of diplomacy, and to guide diplo- 
macy is to determine what treaties must be made, if the 
faith and prestige of the government are to be maintained. 
He need disclose no step of negotiation until it is complete, 
and when in any critical matter it is completed the Gov- 
ernment is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclina- 
tion the Senate may feel itself committed also." 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the course which the 
President has avowedly marked out for himself conforms 
precisely to the theory then enunciated. Other Presidents 
have held other views. President Lincoln, for example, 
addressing the Senate under date of June 23, 1862, on the 
project of a treaty between the United States and Mexico, 
which had been proposed to him by our minister to Mex- 
ico, said : 

" The action of the Senate is of course conclusive 
against the acceptance of the treaties on my part. I have, 
nevertheless, thought it just to our excellent minister in 
Mexico and respectful to the Government of that Republic 
to lay the treaties before the Senate together with the cor- 
respondence which has occurred in relation to them. In 
performing this duty I have only to add that the import- 
ance of the subject thus submitted to the Senate cannot be 
overestimated, and I shall cheerfully receive and consider 
with the highest respect any further advices the Senate 
may think proper to give upon the subject." 

A more striking illustration of the antithesis in judg- 
ment of President Lincoln and President Wilson with re- 
spect to the prerogatives of the Senate could not be desired. 
It is, moreover, a reasonable assumption that, if Mr. Wil- 
son had treated the coordinate branch with the respect and 
consideration accorded by Mr. Lincoln, much of the con- 
fusion and acrimony which has risen, greatly to the disad- 
vantage of our country before the eyes of the world, might 
have been averted. 

Instead, however, as we all know, following his own 
lead, which differs sharply from that not only of President 
Lincoln, but of every predecessor beginning with Wash- 
ington, he ignored the Senate completely, denied it any 
participation in the negotiations and designated as his as- 
sociates personal retainers of slight, though respectable, 
repute. 

There was, moreover, a particular reason why one so 
solemnly and so frequently pledged to heed the voice of 
the people might well have taken a broader view. Only a 
month before he had submitted somewhat defiantly his 
policies to the country, and the country, rightly or wrong- 
fully, had rejected those policies by a majority exceeding 
1,300,000, and had substituted the Republican Party for 
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the Democratic Party in control of the Senate itself. De- 
spite, however, this clear indication of the attitude of the 
people and of his own pledge to accept their judgment 
without cavil, he disregarded the verdict and pursued his 
course, even to the point of disregarding an age-long tradi- 
tion by forsaking his post of duty and assuming personal 
control of the negotiations in foreign lands. 

The pity of this is now only too apparent in the pro- 
longation of the conference called primarily to determine 
the terms of peace, until now at the end of three months, 
practically nothing has been accomplished, to the great di- 
stress and danger of all of the peoples of Europe and to the 
continuing discomfort and anxiety of our own countrymen, 
the reconstruction of whose industrial affairs is so sadly 
needed. It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to excul- 
pate President Wilson from responsibility for this most dis- 
tressing condition. Both at home and abroad the probability 
is now recognized that but for the President's insistence upon 
the injection at the outset of his favorite project, peace 
would have been attained in January and the whole world 
would have been released from its fetters, to begin at least 
the mighty tasks essential to renewal of the ordinary activi- 
ties of existence which alone can make for the restoration 
of human happiness. 

But, except for the lessons which may be derived, the 
mistakes of the past, if they be mistakes, may be ignored. 
Our concern is with the present and the immediate future. 
Even though, as we have assumed, the tentative pro- 
gramme cannot win essential acceptance, the substance of 
the plan has not been and will not be abandoned. The 
President is so fully committed to the project and so firmly 
convinced of the support of the people that a test of the 
sentiment of the country is inevitable. Whether he will 
succeed in convincing the delegates of the other Powers 
of his ability to so entwine the League notion with the 
peace treaty proper as to enable him to coerce the Senate 
seems doubtful ; but, failing that, there is hardly a question 
of his fetching home some kind of proposition upon which 
to raise a definite issue before the country. Let us, then, go 
to the root of the matter. 

In the first place, no League to Enforce Peace can be 
devised which is not in effect a League to Enforce War — 
war to be waged by its members upon any country which 
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refuses to submit to their decrees. The President, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, admitted that when, at Great Britain's 
insistence, he withdrew his demand for freedom of the seas 
because, forsooth, upon reflection he perceived that there 
could be no neutrals with a League in operation. Precisely 
why, he did not say, but in any case he regarded it as a 
joke on himself that he had never thought of that before. 
Incidentally the support of Great Britain was essential to 
the success of his project and Great Britain would not 
budge from her great tradition of sea control. Hence the 
unsuspected jest. 

Secondly, no conceivable advantage shall accrue to the 
United States. Upon that point the President was rigidly 
insistent from the start and finally, through the exercise of 
his remarkable persuasive talents, he won the acquiescence 
of the other Powers. Indeed, if the truth must be told, 
from the very beginning their one concern has been, not 
whether they could get something out of us, but how much. 
Great Britain, of course, will yield nothing. She is in the 
position of the rich man whose sole need is to find some- 
body to guarantee his perpetual possession of what he al- 
ready has. We are to be that somebody — maybe. France 
and Italy will readily cancel manufactured claims ,to terri- 
tories which they have no use for and never really wanted. 
In return for these extraordinary concessions we are to give 
them control of the United States. Not immediately, of 
course; that might seem too obvious. We are only to 
finance them for a while and send our soldiers to police their 
outlying provinces. You may think that an exaggeration. 
It is not. That is precisely what the President has agreed 
to once and will agree to, in substance, again if he can find 
some way to turn the corner of the Capitol. 

A perfect parallel is this: You have built up a great, 
successful bank. Some other like institutions not so very 
near are attacked successfully by burglars. You go to 
their assistance, not in a dream or because you have visions 
of an approaching millennium, but because you fear that 
if those burglars are not stopped they may rob you, too. 
You arrive in the nick of time to help the others beat off 
the burglars. 

When it is all over you find that you have incurred 
heavy liabilities, but that your capital and surplus are still 
intact, your deposits show signs of increasing and your 
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bank is the soundest, richest and most promising in the 
land. Meanwhile, those other banks have suffered sadly. 
Two or three are on the verge of bankruptcy. You meet 
to consider the situation. You have done your full part 
but you are willing to do more. You will extend loans, 
you will make fresh loans, you will reduce interest, you 
will do anything in reason that can be asked. Then some- 
body makes a proposal. It is that all the banks combine 
and pool assets and liabilities, the assets being yours, of 
course, and the liabilities theirs, and there will be nine di- 
rectors of whom you shall be one and President. They 
are to have the control, but you are to have the honor. 
Think of that! 

And who do you suppose makes this remarkable propo- 
sition? Why, you, the head of the great solvent bank, and 
the others hem and haw about it for a while and after per- 
suading you to concede this, that and the other to bind the 
bargain, finally consent. Then you go back to your stock- 
holders and report what you have done in the name of 
humanity, for the common good, and demand ratification 
of your superb performance. Suppose all that should hap- 
pen! Where do you think you would get off? Well, that 
is the precise proposition which now confronts the stock- 
holders of the United States. It is a homely illustration, 
but a true one. I defy anybody to find a flaw in the an- 
alogy. 

The similarity, in fact, in a broad sense, stretches further 
than I have indicated. Whatever in the case imagined 
might be the attitude of your stockholders and whatever, 
when the time comes, may be the attitude of the stockhold- 
ers of the United States, there can be no question whatever 
of the eagerness with which the insolvent banks in the one 
instance or the impoverished Powers in the other would 
welcome the proposal. Surprise has been manifested at 
the readiness of England to join the combination, and many 
compliments have been paid to the President for his suc- 
cess in " converting " Lloyd George. But why should not 
England gladly and thankfully enter into such an arrange- 
ment? In the first place, it is her own scheme from top to 
bottom. There is a common supposition that it is an 
American plan conceived by an American President. That 
is not the fact. America is only a cat's paw in the busi- 
ness. The origin of every one of the thirteen famous Points 
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remaining out of the fourteen uttered by the President on 
January 8 is absolutely and wholly British. 

The only Commandment missing is the one abandoned 
by the President as a joke on himself at the behest of Great 
Britain. You will perceive, therefore, that instead of orig- 
inating the bases of peace, as is generally supposed, the 
President merely adapted the propositions already avowed 
by the British Government. We are concerned for the 
moment in but one, namely, that creating a League of Na- 
tions, with respect to which the President replied to Senator 
Brandegee that four drafts of a proposed Constitution had 
been submitted, one each by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy. The British plan, the President 
added in further response to Senator Brandegee's question- 
ing, was the one adopted. The other plans had been " put 
aside." Nevertheless, if the Senator should insist, he 
thought it " possible " that the American plan might be 
produced for comparison. If it has been, the fact has not 
been made public. That is to say, the American people 
have not yet been permitted to see the plan prepared by 
their own Commission and probably never would have 
known that one had been submitted at all if Mr. Brandegee 
had not almost inadvertently elicited the information. In- 
stead, we are not only asked but ordered to swallow a 
purely British concoction, hook, line and sinker. 

Now I make no special point of that. If we must be- 
come a minority partner in world government instead of 
continuing to do business as an independent at the same old 
stand, and if the British scheme is the best suggested, well 
and good ; but as the parties chiefly in interest, are not the 
American people fairly entitled at least to look at their 
own proposal and try to discern why another is preferable, 
especially when, as is universally admitted, they are doing 
all the giving and the others all the taking? 

But perhaps we ought not to haggle about such things. 
Perhaps we ought to go it blind. That this is what we are 
expected to do there is no shadow of doubt. Senator 
McCormick spoke the exact truth when he said that " dur- 
ing his week's visit to the United States, President Wilson 
gave voice to two rhetorical rhapsodies, but he adduced no 
argument in support of any of the disputed articles and 
made no specific answer to any specific objection." 

What he did say was that " the people are in the sad- 
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die," and that " statesmen must follow the clarified com- 
mon thought or be broken," and that any Americans who 
failed to heed his admonition would be derelict in " their 
duty to mankind " if they did not assume whatever obliga- 
tions might be put upon them by himself and his associates 
from other countries, " without counting the cost." And 
to this amazing assertion to a hundred millions of people 
who are not supposed to be devoid of common sense he 
added, " We " — meaning we Americans — " are ready to 
make the supreme sacrifice and throw in our fortunes with 
the fortunes of men everywhere." 

Now that is going far. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence contains no such pronouncement as that. It asserted 
merely that " these colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states," free to enjoy life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and as independent of the 
rest of the world as they freely conceded the rest of the 
world to be of them. And when the President took his oath 
of office he did not pledge himself to serve " men every- 
where " throughout the world. He restricted himself, in 
the words of the Constitution, to a solemn promise that he 
would " faithfully execute the office of the President of 
the United States " and nothing more than that. " Men 
everywhere " did not elect him. " Men everywhere " do 
not pay him. His sole obligation is to this country. 

But has anybody heard so much as a whisper from Paris 
of the slightest consideration of the future welfare of 
America? There is no concealment or denial of the ob- 
vious fact that the English delegates are concerned only 
with the British Empire; that the Frenchmen think only 
of France ; and the Italians only of Italy. That is in no sense 
to their discredit. It is more than their privilege, more 
than their right, it is their duty. But if America has a 
single advocate among our commissioners to the great con- 
ference, no sign to that effect has appeared in the published 
reports. They represent humanity, even though they were 
not selected by humanity, and if the League of Nations 
shall be formed it is an irresistible conclusion that its first 
President will represent humanity, and that this great Re- 
public will not have even one representative devoted 
exclusively to its interests out of the nine who will comprise 
the rulers of the world. 

Now why are we asked to make this mighty sacrifice? 
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Why has it suddenly become our duty to toss our cherished 
Republic into the melting pot to be crushed into a pulp of 
international socialism? To prevent a recurrence of war, 
we are told, and simultaneously we are warned by the 
President, that if his project is not realized, all Europe will 
soon be aflame and again weltering in a sea of blood. How 
can he know that? For fifty long years militant Prussia 
transparently threatened the peace of Europe. Today not 
only Prussia, but all Germany, all Austria, and all Turkey 
lie prostrate and helpless awaiting the stern judgment of 
those whom they so cruelly wronged. 

Never in all its history has the prospect of enduring 
peace in Europe been so fair as it is today. The Allies are 
absolute masters of the situation. They can, and pray God, 
they may affix a penalty which will bar the outlaw from 
ever again threatening civilization. Do you not think they 
realize this? Do you doubt for a moment that they will do 
it? Already we read that, in the temporary absence of the 
American commission from Paris, they have decided to 
reduce the German army to a police force of one hundred 
thousand men and to keep it there. That is for the salva- 
tion of France. Do you suspect for a moment that England 
will permit the building of another German navy? Is it 
conceivable that those great and intelligent peoples who 
have suffered untold agonies, will agree to a settlement that 
will make it even remotely possible for either the autocracy 
or the people of Germany ever again to threaten their very 
existence? 

Upon what conceivable ground can the President base 
his prediction, uttered with all of his accustomed assurance, 
of another immediate holocaust but for our or his inter- 
ventions? May it not be possible that, shrewd and capable 
as he is, he may be as mistaken, as when he warned the 
American people that he could not hope to win the war 
for them unless immediately they granted the electoral 
franchise to women. You may accept it as a certainty, 
that our Allies neither seek nor desire assistance from us in 
dictating the terms of peace. All they want from us is the 
present use and the future control of our vast resources in 
money and, if need should arise, in men. 

But we are informed, upon what authority I do not 
know, but certainly not of the Bible, that our first obliga- 
tion is to those of distant climes rather than to our neighbors 
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and ourselves. I deny that. I deny further that our primary 
duty is to " men everywhere." But even if it were, what 
reason is there to believe that by entering a combination, 
which as Senator Knox clearly demonstrated, is a breeder 
of wars and not a maker of peace, we could serve humanity 
better than we have served it since the fathers established 
this free Republic upon the sure foundation of liberty 
under law. 

America has not failed in her duty to the world. From 
the moment that she signalled to oppressed beings through- 
out the world that here was safe refuge and equal 
opportunities for all, she has kept that beacon-light burn- 
ing, and drawn within her borders millions who might 
otherwise have perished and who today are as proud of 
their citizenship and in the recent war have proved their 
fidelity equally with the descendants of the three millions 
who first constituted the nation. 

By her example far more than by her precepts and far 
more than any other agency America has shattered the 
idols of monarchy and brought thrones crashing to the 
ground. Shall the continuing and ever increasing effects 
of that example be now dispensed with? Can better than 
the glorious results already attained be reasonably antici- 
pated from a mingling of her undefiled spirit with the 
diverse and incongruous elements of the Old World? 

All teaching, all tradition, all experience, points the 
contrary. We not only assume but demand virtual guard- 
ianship of the western hemisphere. Is not that enough ? Is 
it not all that we can safely or ought to be asked to under- 
take? Would we not better still the ferment in Mexico 
and Peru and Chile and San Domingo and Costa Rica 
before attempting to foist everlasting peace upon the 
Balkans? And have we no vital problems within our own 
boundaries crying for solution? "To thine own self be 
true," applies with force no less as to a nation than to an 
individual. 

To those who sneeringly remark to us of pigmy minds, 
" Produce something better than our League or forever 
after hold your peace," I reply: " That is not for us to do. 
It is for you to show wherein our country has failed and 
how it may hope more gloriously to fulfill its mission." 
Yours, not ours, is the burden of suggestion and proof. And 
we are free men. We will take no dictation and we will not 
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follow blindly. Long have the American people safely 
pursued the course marked out for them by the Fathers of 
the Republic, and in the words of Abraham Lincoln only 
" the people themselves, and not their servants, can safely 
reverse their own deliberate decisions. . . . What- 
ever may be the wishes or dispositions of foreign States, 
the integrity of our country and the stability of our Govern- 
ment depend not upon them, but on the loyalty, the virtue, 
the patriotism and the intelligence of the American people. 
. . . Let them beware of surrendering a political 
power which they already possess." 

I can do no better than to leave you with those words 
of your martyred President ringing in your ears. I 
wish only to add, in conclusion, as from New Eng- 
land, of our great patriot that, while according unstinted 
admiration to those whose largeness of view enable them 
to say, with Garrison, " My country is the world, my 
countrymen are mankind," I am content to walk humbly, 
reverently, in the footsteps of Daniel Webster in the service 
of " my country, and nothing but my country," and I have 
only to regret that we cannot hear that great voice ring out 
as it did ring out of yore : 

" Thank God, I — I also — am an American." 



PRESUMPTUOUS PROPAGANDA 

The Hunnish propagandists are incorrigible. We had 
supposed that with exposure of their deviltries they would 
at least have the negative graces of shame and silence. So 
most detected malefactors do. But these are an exception 
to all rules. The more their falsehoods are exposed, the 
more they revel in them and rail and snarl at those who 
tell the truth. It is in vain that we address to them the 
demand that was made upon Falstaff: "What trick, what 
device, what starting-hole, canst thou now find to hide thee 
from this open and apparent shame?" The fat knight 
made a most ingenious excuse, for the cleverness of which 
we may forgive its falsity. But the Huns and their apol- 
ogists disdain excuses, glory in their shame, and heap op- 
probrium upon those who expose them with the truth. 
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Conspicuously is this the case among those who we may 
term the intellectuals, in relation to that most insidious and 
most iniquitous of all forms of propaganda, the falsifying 
and corrupting of instruction. There was perhaps no more 
discreditable revelation made in all the drama of the war 
than that of the prostitution of literature, of pedagogy and 
of science to the vilest purposes of the would-be conquerors 
and ravishers. We now know that the German professors 
in American universities, who were sent hither under the 
exchange system were in fact chiefly unscrupulous agents 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, receiving large salaries from the 
German Foreign Office for their services as spies, in- 
triguers and propagandists. We know that school and col- 
lege text books, to say nothing of other literature, were 
deliberately falsified, in order to promote regard and ad- 
miration for Germany and to arouse unfounded prejudices 
against lands with which Germany was likely to clash. 
We know that a numerous company of the foremost scien- 
tists and educators of Germany early in the war signed their 
names to an elaborate public document which every one of 
them must have known to be a monstrous concoction of 
wanton lies. 

Captain Ohlinger, of the United States, has recently 
reminded us most forcibly and indisputably of the German 
campaign which was carried on for years before the war 
in our public school system, with a view, as was frankly 
avowed by some, of Germanizing America. Thus in the 
State of Wisconsin, thirty years ago, it was found that 14 
per cent of children of school age were not attending school 
at all, and that in 129 German Lutheran parochial schools 
no instruction whatever was given in the English language. 
Thereupon a law was made requiring all children from 
seven to fourteen years old to attend some school in which 
the " Three R's " and history were taught in English. 
Against this law the German population of the State arose 
in wrath, carried an election, and compelled its repeal. In 
Nebraska the German Alliance secured the enactment of 
a law compelling the teaching of a foreign language — 
which was certain to be German — in the primary schools 
whenever a certain number of parents demanded it. 

So, too, German propaganda was surreptitiously intro- 
duced into text-books in our public schools. Works were 
used which taught that the United States was indebted to 
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Germany for a large share in its foundation and for the 
major part of its civilization and culture; that the spirit 
of the German people was far superior to that of Ameri- 
cans; that William II was a "Christian and hero" who 
" always followed the right path " ; that Germany was a 
peace-loving nation surrounded by aggressive and militar- 
istic foes ; and that Germany though in name an empire was 
in fact a republic with a constitution much like that of the 
United States. 

We should have thought, we repeat, that the simple 
exposure of these infamies would be sufficient to cover their 
authors with confusion and to silence them for criticism 
or even comment upon whatever reform and purification 
of our educational system might in consequence of these 
disclosures be effected. But it was not so. The contumacy 
of the propagandist, and of his knowing or unknowing as- 
sistant, is seemingly irrepressible and unconquerable. No 
effort is made, it is true, to defend or to palliate those Hun- 
nish falsehoods and intrigues. But vigorous protests are 
made against the counteracting of that educational poison 
with application of wholesome truths. 

Thus in Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard's Nation we find 
an impassioned diatribe, now sneering and sarcastic, now 
austere as a Hebrew prophet, against what it calls " Poison- 
ing the Wells " and what it further describes as " subtly 
pernicious Government propaganda developed by the war" 
for the "prostitution of educational systems to the selfish 
purposes of rulers." It gives examples of this iniquity, 
culled from a manual of instruction concerning the war 
which has been adopted by officials of the New York De- 
partment of Education ; thus : Responsibility for the war is 
placed, by this manual, "upon the shoulders of the German 
Emperor, his political and military leaders, and the Ger- 
man people;" such German authorities as Dr. Muelhon, 
Mr. Fernau, Prince Lichnowsky and Mr. Harden being 
authority for the charge. This is cited by the Nation as a 
hideous example of "systematic abuse, to say nothing of 
downright misrepresentation, of Germany and the German 
people" and "a view of the great war which is no less than 
a monstrous falsehood." 

Again the manual is quoted as saying that "in Russia a 
revolt broke out against the pro-German court and the Czar 
* * * Kerensky tried to establish a stable government 
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but failed on account of the opposition of the extremists, 
Lenine and Trotzky. When these men attained power, 
they betrayed their country into the hands of Germany." 
Now that statement, in general and detail, according to 
the overwhelming weight of evidence, from both Russian 
and American sources, including that presented recently by 
the American Ambassador at Petrograd, is a notably pre- 
cise and judicious statement of the truth. Yet the Nation 
seeks to pillory it as a monstrous falsehood intended for 
"searing the souls of little children with the blasting flame 
of hatred" and for "the poisoning of their spirit with false- 
hoods." 

Another prescription which seems especially to infuri- 
ate the Hunnish propagandist or apologist is the syllabus 
of a conference of a department of the National Educa- 
tional Association, which includes the following: How to 
teach pupils that democracy involves duties as well as 
rights ; how to teach pupils respect for properly constituted 
authority; how to teach pupils to respect the rights of 
others ; and how to teach pupils faithfulness in the discharge 
of responsibility. The average intelligent and thoughtful 
American will, we are sure, regard those four topics with 
sincere gratification, as indicating four eminently desirable 
courses of instruction. But the Nation dismisses it with the 
characteristic Villardian sneer: "A subservient citizenry, 
well drilled in falsehoods and hatreds, and trained to the 
duty of universal military service — what could be finer or 
more fitting fruit of a war fought for democracy?" We 
must assume, then, that the Nation would have the youth 
of America taught that democracy involves no duties, that 
no respect is to be given to constituted authority or to the 
rights of others, and that it is folly to be faithful in the dis- 
charge of responsibility. 

After that we are not surprised to find the gentle Bol- 
shevist rancidly ranting about "the incalculable injury that 
is being done to millions of innocent and impressionable 
children" and "sins against the Holy Spirit" for which 
"those who are to blame shall find no forgiveness though 
they seek with strong crying and tears." Of course we 
might say that even such carrion is innocuous, since in the 
very rankness of its reek it conveys its own antidote ; but it 
would, as we know by only too painful experience, be un- 
judicious too confidently to depend upon such salvation. 
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There is nobody more inclined to such arguments than the 
offenders themselves. The thief is always an advocate of 
giving him all the rope he wants ; and though he may ulti- 
mately hang himself, he contrives to do a vast deal of pil- 
fering first. 

When the definitive and deliberate history of these times 
comes to be written the philosophic historian will dwell 
with amazement, not unmixed with detestation on the one 
hand and reprobation on the other, upon the all but incred- 
ible impudicity of the Hunnish propaganda before, during 
and following the war, and upon the similarly all but in- 
credible forbearance shown toward it by the American 
people. 
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The proverbial saying about the paramount importance 
of the month of April in American history, for which there 
is indeed much basis in fact, may easily receive additional 
confirmation this year. Indeed, it can scarcely avoid it, un- 
less some extraordinary influences cause the Peace Congress 
to content itself with marking time and listening to voices in 
the air for another four weeks. If, as we have every right to 
expect and to demand, at least the preliminary treaty of 
peace is agreed upon by the Allies and is dictated to Ger- 
many this month, another transcendent event will be added 
to the already unrivalled record of April ; whether for good 
or for ill is yet in the lap of the gods. 

For the settlement will have to do with both parties. We 
have said, and it cannot be said too emphatically, that the 
terms of the peace treaty should be determined by the Allies 
alone, and should be imparted to the Germans simply for 
their information and acceptance without demur or privi- 
lege of discussion. Any other course would, we believe, be 
a grave mistake, fraught with immeasurable potentiality 
of disaster. Nevertheless we must remember that. the per- 
manent value of the treaty will be not only in the reparatory 
and protective effect which it has or seems to have upon the 
Allies, but also, and perhaps equally, we shall not say in the 
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punitive but at least in the admonitory and chastening effect 
which it shall have upon the German people. 

We emphasize this the more because it is quite obvious 
that the German spirit has not yet been brought to a realiza- 
tion of the grossness of Germany's offence against humanity 
and civilization, or even of Germany's defeat in the 
war. 

The fear that this was the case arose at the very time of 
the making of the armistice, nearly five months ago, and it 
has never been dispelled nor even abated since that time, but 
on the contrary has been steadily and to a marked degree 
intensified and strengthened. It must be remembered that 
neither in communications with outside Powers nor in 
domestic deliberations has German guilt or German defeat 
been authoritatively admitted. The entire and consistent 
attitude of the German Goveriment, press and people has 
been that of a nation that was forced into war against its 
will by malignant enemies, that defended itself with valor 
and with success, and that finally brought the war to a close 
with at least as much honor on its side as on that of its op- 
ponents. 

That Germany outlawed itself by atrocious violations 
of international law and the principles of humanity, 
and that it is now an object of general distrust and 
detestation, never enters the German mind. Nor is there 
the slightest thought of renouncing the savageries of "Kul- 
tur" for the human culture of the civilized world. What 
the German spirit was under the Hohenzollerns, that it is 
to-day, unchanged and defiant. 

That, we say, is ominous ; and one of the most essential 
things to be done — without which all else will be vain — in 
the treaty of peace is to bring Germany to a realization of 
the truth as the world knows it and sees it, and thus to at 
least the beginning and the possibility of a change for the 
better in the German attitude toward the world. We do not 
mean that the spirit of the German people should be broken 
and humiliated, much as they may deserve even such a fate. 
We do mean that for Germany to continue in her old spirit 
would be to perpetuate her menace to the peace of the 
world ; that for her to get rid of that spirit and to get a better 
one in its place, what we may term political conversion is 
necessary; and, to continue the figure, to become converted 
it is necessary first to be convicted of sin. 
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Recall the course and the attitude of Germany in all re- 
spects since the armistice. The troops returning from the 
front were acclaimed as victors, as conquering heroes. 
There is scarcely an item in the armistice that has not been 
protested and denounced as not only ungenerous but also 
unjust, and the Allies have actually been warned not to 
presume too far upon German patience and forbear- 
ance. 

Along the Rhine the Germans at first sought most unctu- 
ously to ingratiate themselves with the American troops, 
in order to sow dissension and distrust between them and 
the French ; failing in which amiable design they turned 
against them viciously. With most flagrant propaganda 
and intrigues and even with open military operations Ger- 
many has been striving to thwart the recreation of the Polish 
state, and to assure the Germanization of the seceded Rus- 
sian provinces along the Baltic and at the south. There 
have been appointed to the foremost places in the German 
Government those men who because of their crimes are 
most offensive to America and to the civilized world. The 
President long ago intimated that peace negotiations could 
be had only when Germany had at the head of affairs men 
whom we could trust and believe, and Germany replies by 
putting into her high places such creatures as Mathias Erz- 
berger and Dr. Albert! 

If the treaty which is expected to be made this month 
should confirm Germany in this spirit and attitude, or 
should permit her to remain in it, the prospect for the peace 
of the world would indeed be gloomy. Convinced that they 
were the foremost nation of the world, that though greatly 
maligned and wronged by the other Powers they were still 
unbeaten in the great war, and that they had a direct com- 
mission from their Old German Gott to conquer the world 
for "Kultur," they would never cease planning and prepar- 
ing for another war until they had brought it about. No 
League of Nations, no treaty of peace — which they would 
of course regard as a scrap of paper — would avail to re- 
strain them. 

It is therefore supremely necessary that, whatever else it 
may or may not contain, the peace treaty shall contain 
something which will if possible bring home to the German 
mind the truth as others see it and incline the German 
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people to abandon the Hunnish ambitions of the Hohen- 
zollerns and to align themselves with the civilized world 
in pursuing the paths of peace. We do not wish them evil, 
but we wish the world well, and the welfare of the world 
requires that if possible the German spirit be exchanged for 
the spirit of humanity. 

We, say, if possible. We hope that it is possible, and 
that hope is so strong as to warrant the most earnest and 
persistent effort to be made for its realization. Of course, 
if the thing is done at all, if it ever can be done, it must 
be done in the making of the treaty of peace. After that 
it would be impossible. And it may, anyway, be impos- 
sible for the leopard to change his spots. But one of the 
prime duties of the Peace Congress is to essay the task. 



